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I. INnpbustRY 


THE LABOR PROBLEM, In the United States and 
Great Britain. By Warren B. Cattin. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1926. $3.50. 


AMERICAN LABOR DYNAMICS. By J. B. S. 
% HarDMAN AND Associates. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1928. $4.00. 


WHAT THE EMPLOYER THINKS—Executive Atti- 
tudes Toward Employes. By J. Davin Houser. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. $2.50. 


GETTING AND SPENDING AT THE PROFES- 
SIONAL STANDARD OF LIVING. By Jessica 
B. Perxorro, Px.D. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1927. $2.25. 


YERNEY’S JUSTICE. By Ivan Canxar. New York, 
Vanguard Press, 1926. $.50. 


WHAT IS MUTUALISM? By Crarence L. Swartz. 
New York, Vanguard Press, 1927. $.50. 


WHAT IS THE SINGLE TAX? By Louis F. Post. 
New York, Vanguard Press, 1926. $.50. 


The first of these volumes is a compendium which be- 
gins at the beginning—with the origins of the wage- 
working class and the labor movement—and passes to a 
discussion of grievances such as unemployment, overstrain 
and superannuation, casualties of industry, wages (that 
chronic bone of contention), concentration of wealth, with 
resultant limitation of opportunity. The main section of 
the book deals with unionism itself, tracing its origin and 
early evolution and discussing in some detail its structure 
and government, differentiating the American from the 
English movement; collective bargaining, involving the 
«uestion of unions versus shop committees; membership 
MBequirements, restriction of output, benefit features, 
strikes and boycotts. The following section discusses 
labor politics, with the rise of the British Labor Party, as 
opposed to the non-partisan tactics of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The final chapters discuss cooperation, 


socialism, guild socialism, and syndicalism. The volume 
is about as complete as might be desired and is carefully 
documented with monographs, magazine literature, etc. 
On the whole, however, it tends to present a static picture 
of industry, and perhaps the inclusion of the American 
and English labor movements within the same covers does 
not conduce to the greatest clarity. 


Far more dynamic is the second volume—really one of 
the most illuminating symposia on industry that has ever 
been put before the public In general, labor in America 
seems to have lost ground during the post-war period. 
At the beginning of our participation in the epochal con- 
flict American labor was entrenched in a position of power, 
and, had the leaders used their opportunity in constructive 
fashion, the last ten years might have had a different 
story to tell. But the leaders were still concerned with 
the recognition of the union and wages and did not strike 
out boldly for any real participation in control of industry, 
which is one of the paramount issues at present. The 
leadership of the American Federation of Labor seems 
to have been largely discredited as a result of the recent 
disclosures recorded in the volume under review. It has 
failed to keep in touch with the growing mass of unskilled 
labor and has not understood the increasing importance 
of the new machinery. 


The need suggested is for general replacement of the 
labor craft union—organization along divisive lines—by 
a policy of amalgamation of various unions. Liberalism 
has aged, radicals are tired, the poets are retreating to 
the sonnet—taken by one of the contributors to the sym- 
posium as an instance of growing conservatism of verse- 
makers who for a time experimented with the freer forms; 
biographers are hard boiled ; the public is keeping up with 
the Joneses; and America is being made safe for imperi- 
alism; the radicalism and revolutionism of 1919 have 
already become ancient history. 

One of the chief foes of the old line unionism is the 
company union. The menace of the company union is all 
too obvious—the mere shadow of control by the workers, 
opposed to actual substantial control by the management, 
and, as a natural counterpart, the progressive weakening 
of independent labor movements. Welfare work has also 
been so organized as to make further inroads upon work- 
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ers—an offensive which the writers point out would not 
have been possible in Europe, where statutory provision 
has already been made for old age pensions, compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents and disease—measures which, 
even as early as the middle of the last century, were forced 
upon the reluctant Bismarck by the rise of Social Democ- 
racy. Thus, in many ways, it appears that American 
labor is a generation or so behind labor on the Continent. 

The final section of the volume deals in more general 
fashion with the mind of labor, its ideals and leadership. 
There are also three appendices—a census of labor opinion, 
a symposium on the labor press, and a cross section of 
American labor leadership, the last an analysis of the 
American Labor Who’s Who. This volume was the re- 
sult of an intensive and, on the whole, successful col- 
laboration, and deserves a wide reading. 


The next of the volumes above listed deals with execu- 
tive attitudes toward employes and “endeavors to ascer- 
tain the point of view, the attitude and psychology of the 
men who direct industry on a large scale. No sustained 
inquiry of this sort has hitherto been attempted. What 
has been said or written rests on general information or 
surmise, on scattered observation and individual impres- 
sion.” This volume purports to be the result of personal 
contact between the author and industrial leaders as well 
as employes, whose identity is not disclosed. In his intro- 
duction, Mr. Houser says: “It may be said that the 
great highway of industrial welfare will be approached as 
the executive’s path and the worker’s trail begin to merge 
into the main traveled road. Along the one lane will walk 
the executive who now interprets industry and achieve- 
ment in terms of amounts; along the other will walk the 
workers—men who are beginning to understand.” The 
study focusses around such questions as that of executive 
authority, executive function, and executive performance. 
Here are some of the factors which have “been over- 
looked as representing the most important elements of the 
working relationship between employes and the organiza- 
tion”—opportunity to use their experience, freedom to 
consult superiors, initiative and independence allowed in 
work, courtesy on the part-of employers, security of tenure, 
welfare work, compensation, opportunity for promotion, 
expression of grievances and of new ideas, general work- 
ing conditions and equipment, etc. It is at once evident 
how far these matters are removed from the basic demand 
of labor today—an effective participation in the manage- 
ment as well as the profits of industry and a status con- 
ducing to self-respect on the part of the worker. It also 
remains to be seen which manner of solution, that emanat- 
ing from the worker or that proceeding from the em- 
ployers, will in the long run achieve the victory. 

That not only the worker but those somewhat higher 
up are finding it increasingly difficult to make both ends 
meet is made evident by Dr. Peixotto’s study of 96 pro- 
fessional families connected with the University of Cali- 
fornia. The gist of the investigation is contained in the 
first and last chapters. The first calls attention to the 
fact that the low pay of academic families is a public 
interest and that the cost of living “is only one among 
several causes for a feeling that salaries are too low.” The 
final chapter summarizes the data gathered by the investi- 
gation: “Faculty members form a class giving service for 
which they receive a subsidy rather than full time salary. 
In 47 per cent of the cases salary represents three-fourths 
of income, but in another 40 per cent it represents less 
than two-thirds of the total income, The mean salary rep- 
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resents only 63 per cent of the total living, 37 per cent to 
be eked out in other ways, whether by writing or invggt- 
ment or lecturing, or by earnings of wives or other 

bers ef the family, etc. In short, the average salary of 
$4,000 is not enough to attract and hold competent, ag- 
gressive men.” This study was originally made in 1922. 
Since then conditions, unless salaries have in the mean- 
time advanced, would be measurably even less adequate 
than at that time. 


The next three volumes are some of the offerings of 
the recently established Vanguard Press. Of these the 
first is a translation of a Czecho-Slovakian novel. It is 
the tragic story of a farm hand, virtually overseer, who at 
his old master’s death was turned off by the heir, and 
with a touching naiveté carried his cause progressively to 
the mayor of his native village, through higher and higher 
degrees of justice and injustice, to the Emperor’s palace. 
The upshot of his quest was that he was shipped back to 
his birthplace, where, utterly incensed, he set fire to the 
farmhouse of his erstwhile master and met a violent 
death among the embers, into which he was thrown by the 
enraged town folk. The story is a parable of labor, 
“Yerney, this pathetic naive pilgrim in quest of justice, 
is a picture of the great lumbering mass of the working 
class in its vast ignorance of the forces that move the 
wheels of industry and life.” Though we may not have 
exactly this form of injustice in America yet the record 
of our industrial life is marred by instances of possibly 
less dramatic injustice ; even the less militant periods yield 
record of man’s inhumanity to his fellow. 

One of the most interesting sections of What Is ue 
alism? is that devoted to a summary of economic and 
industrial developments in Russia since the Revolution. 
The author is no friend of the Bolshevik rule and draws 
against it an indictment of industrial incompetence linked 
with exploitation. “It was the peasants who kept Russia 
going while the dictatorship of the proletariat was march- 
ing straight for ruin without abolishing the very thing 
with which it charged the imperial régime. Exploitation 
still exists in [Russian] socialism, it is the dictatorship of 
the unskilled, the dictatorship of the Soviets, the exploita- 
tion of the country by the city, and exploitation through 
government and official graft and government red tape.” 
Unemployment looms large: “Millions of workers are 
tramping Russian soil in search of work.” The book 
brings to mind some recent Russian novels—Ivan Shme- 
lov’s Sun of the Dead, Krasnov’s From the Double Eagle 
to the Red Flag, and, more recently, The Unforgiven, etc. 

As for mutualism itself, it is defined as essentially 
libertarian. “The mutualist wants every person to have 
equal right to do whatever he wills at his own cost.” The 
mutualist is opposed to forced labor by either capitalist 
or communist. His principle is voluntarist. “The march 
of social progress is out of communism into mutualism.” 
The book includes discussions of credit, interest and ex- 
change, land and rent, the cooperatives as representing a 
form of mutualism, education and the arts, etc. 

The single tax is now so widely known in America that 
no particular comment need be made upon Louis F. Post’s 
little volume. His definition in the final chapter may, 
however, be worth quoting for such readers as are not 
already familiar with it: “By the single tax is n 
a progressive process of deriving public revenues 
public land instead of deriving them, as they are now so 
largely derived, from the values of production. Pitts- 
burgh and Scranton have made a beginning by taxing. 
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values of real estate only half as much as value of land. 

lifornia is already doing it with reference to irrigation 

jects. Some of the provinces of Canada are doing it. 
It is done quite extensively in Australia and New Zea- 
land. Denmark has begun to do it. New York City has 
gone so far as to distinguish the privately earned values of 
buildings from the publicly produced values of building 
sites. So with many other communities. All such reforms 
are practically steps along the single tax highway and 
toward its goal of substituting for confiscatory taxes upon 
values privately produced a single tax upon values caused 
by the community but privately appropriated by the own- 
ers of land.” 


II. GoveERNMENT 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM ALIEN STATUS. By Frepericx A. CLEve- 
LAND, PH.D., LL.D. New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1927. $4.00. 


THE LIVING CONSTITUTION. By Howarp Lee 
McBain. New York, Macmillan Company, 1927. 
Cloth, $1.50, paper, $.80. 


OUR GREAT EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY, A 
History of the United States. By Carr Becker. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1927. $3.00. 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Joun 
Dewey. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1927. 
50. 


WHITHER DEMOCRACY? By N. J. Lenness. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1927. $3.00. 


The first two of these volumes have the same general 
purpose—to convey information, as systematically as pos- 
sible. The first was undertaken under the Maxwell 
Foundation with a purpose thus defined by the author— 
“to limit the subject matter to a scientific presentation of 
facts which it is thought each American citizen and each 
‘stranger within our gates’ should know about his status 
when within the jurisdiction of the United States.” The 
volume seeks “to avoid questions of politics or ‘issues,’ 
not to dogmatize or philosophize; not to write history or 
deal descriptively or critically with broad questions of 
social evaluation; not to consider the appropriateness or 
inappropriateness of existing political machinery or other 
kinds of social inventions.” The author discusses in suc- 
cessive parts citizens as members of political society, citi- 
zens and aliens as beneficiaries, citizens and aliens as 
subjects. The discussion throughout is strictly topical, 
and the book is in general designed as a vade mecum, 
containing nothing particularly novel, though up to date 
in treatment. The copious bibliography, entirely in Eng- 
lish, makes possible further research for those who have 
access to public or university libraries; such further study 
is facilitated by a supplementary questionnaire and special 
references, 

The second volume, less pretentious, is designed espe- 
cially as Volume VIII of The Workers’ Book Shelf, 
ich “has been conceived as a conscious attempt to meet 
is need of the workers for social understanding by a 
restatement of some of the fundamental problems of mod- 
ern industrial society in simple language. The Book Shelf 
has been designed primarily to satisfy the cultural aspira- 
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tions of the men and women workers in industry.” The 
book discusses successively written constitutions, the fed- 
eral system, bills of rights, the presidential system, checks 
and balances, the representative system, and judicial con- 
trol. In vindication of the party system, the writer holds 
that it enables a party “to put forth candidates for legis- 
lative leadership where no actual leadership of the party 
exists. Only the innocent, the wicked or the 
stupid would be willing to exchange presidential govern- 
ment for the galloping procession of impotent coalition 
cabinets after the pattern of the unstable European bloc 
system.” Professor McBain is in favor of maintaining 
the system of checks and balances, which, he says, ranks 
equally high with the idea of popular sovereignty. He 
passes in review recent attacks upon the power of the 
courts and notes the growing opposition to “five to four 
decisions” by the Supreme Court. This is one of the 
chief sources of the growing suspicion of our judicial 
processes. The author, in conclusion, however, says that 
the “Constitution of the United States was not handed 
down on Mount Sinai by the Lord God of Hosts. It is 
not revealed law. It is no final cause. It is human means. 
‘ As we slowly move from individualism to col- 
lectivism, as move no doubt we must, ought We, the 
People, to remember that man cannot be made good by 
law, that nothing that is human is infallible, and that gov- 
ernments, whatever their form, are only as moral as those 
who hold the throttle of power at the moment.” The brief 
reading list adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

Professor Becker’s book is a revision, under a new title, 
of one published in 1920, though written in the fall of 
1918, the chief purpose of which, according to the preface, 
is to question the sacrosanctity of “American institutions 
in general” and of “the American form of government in 
particular.” Again there is nothing startlingly original 
in this unless it be the writer’s gift for epigram, of which 
the following are a few instances: “In America the bur- 
den of proof commonly rests on the government”; “a 
more extensive plant than we have in America for the 
manufacture of statutes does not exist on the earth”; 
“when Americans get the idea that a thing is ‘bound to 
come’ the battle is won.” 

The discussion, however, has the merit of making plain 
the slow integration of the American nation. Professor 
Becker notes the impasse in which public opinion finds 
itself, but thinks that perhaps the occasional “divided 
governments”—Republican President and Democratic 
Congress, or vice versa—which result from our method 
of election are not necessarily bad: it is a good thing for 
the government to go slow when the popular mind is 
divided. Of the Monroe Doctrine he says that it is “im- 
possible to maintain that the United States has invariably 
acted with chastened purpose and worthy aims.” 


In preserving, so far as possible under such conditions, 
our national character, the public schools, especially the 
elementary and grammar grades, have been vitally con- 
cerned; the writer counts this as one of the character- 
istic contributions to the world made by American civiliza- 
tion. Even the higher education, limited in extent as it 
is, has, like our primary and secondary instruction, largely 
a social rather than an academic or scholastic purpose. 
The writer realizes, however, that all is not well in the 
state—that freedom of contract “sounds much like some 
huge Rabelaisian pleasantry”; that “the industrial revo- 
lution has brought about a situation to which 
the old mechanism of representation is becoming un- 
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suited.” The “old mechanism of representation was based 
upon the assumption precisely that, given free thought, 
free schools, and free contract, inequities within the electo- 
rate would tend to disappear; it was supposed that the 
‘people’ would more and more be shaped, by the operation 
of those ‘principles’ to a common type in respect to 
material conditions, spiritual aspirations, and civic ideals. 
It need scarcely be pointed out that this has not proved 
to be the case.” 


That “inequities within the electorate” do not tend to 
disappear but rather to be aggravated under democracy 
is the startling thesis of Whither Democracy? This is the 
writer’s notion: “In proportion as the ideals of democ- 
racy are realized in practice, in that proportion does so- 
ciety tend to become divided into occupational classes 
with a hereditary membership.” In support of this revo- 
lutionary thesis the writer discusses the influence of 
heredity on occupational stratification, showing—with a 
side glance at a particular community in Western Norway 
with which he was early familiar—that in a democracy 
the super-normal tend to rise, the sub-normal to sink, and 
the normal to remain stationary when they do not decline 
in the social scale. The writer holds that social develop- 
ment proceeds gradually rather than cataclysmically: 
“the French and Russian revolutions are on the whole 
abnormal and have resulted in perhaps less substantial 
advance than pro-revolutionists have boasted.” It is a 
question whether he fully recognizes the historic work of 
the French Revolution in uprooting the privileged aristoc- 
racy, even though it set the bourgcosic in the place of the 
social upper stratum. 


The upshot of his investigation of the influence of 
heredity is that, by and large, the capacity of a particular 
type is passed on from generation to generation, so that 
we have an hereditary occupational class. 


The author reaches his conclusion concerning hereditary 
occupational classes despite the theory of the non-trans- 
missibility of acquired characters, to which he apparently 
holds. Here should be noted a differentiation which has 
recently been made between “inflicted” and really “ac- 
quired” characters. Mutilation of parents involved in 
cutting off the tails of mice is corrected by Nature, who 
gives these parents normal offspring—with tails; but it 
has apparently been proved that race horses which breed 
during their actual racing career are likely to produce 
more race horses, whereas the offspring which they pro- 
duce after they have been retired definitely to the paddock 
are not usually of racing caliber. At any rate, the author’s 
general thesis and the facts by which he backs it up are 
startling and would seem to give more or less direct rein- 
forcement to Faguet’s thesis of “democracy, the cult of 
incompetence.” 


We have reviewed this last book somewhat out of its 
logical order because of its more or less accidental con- 
tact with the third of the volumes above listed. Dr. Dewey 
in his The Public and Its Problems is not quite so pessi- 
mistic as Professor Lenness is, although his optimism is 
considerably qualified. At the outset he repudiates any 
attempt to deal with the state, as such: most books which 
discuss the state allow the theory to pervert the facts. 
What Dr. Dewey proposes to do is to discuss states in 
the concrete. He has variously defined the state—as 
“determined by temporary and local diversification”; by 
the “results of combined behavior’; by “modes of be- 
havior which are old and hence weil established, in- 
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grained” ; “by the idea that children and other dependents 
(such as the insane, the permanently helpless) are pecus 
liarly its wards.” But the state is not government, nq 
does it, per se, “proceed to form and employ certai 


agencies forming government, much as a man hires ser- ~ 


vants and assigns them duties.” 

What Dr. Dewey is tilting at is that which has been 
called by J. A. Hobson “the metaphysical idea of the 
state”—as exemplified in latter-day Germany as well as 
in ancient Sparta, and is now being taken up, unfor- 
tunately, by many “hundred per centers” in these United 
States. Rather, in Dewey’s opinion, to find a state we 
must first find a public: “the lasting, extensive and seri- 
ous significance of associated activity bring into existence 
a public. In itself it is unorganized and formless. By 
means of officials and their separate powers it becomes 
a state. A public articulated and operating through repre- 
sentative officers is the state; there is no state without a 


government, but also there is none without a public.” — 


He favors the “pluralistic” idea of the state which has 
been propounded by Laski, Croly, Follett in America : 
these really are disciples, more or less unconscious, of 
Figgis, Barker, Graham Wallis in England, who in turn 


are partly indebted to Duguit in France and Jellinek in : 


Germany. 


The basis of this theory is the recognition that, his- 
torically considered, established governments do not serve © 
the purpose of the people or the public as a whole, but — 


of the dominant class, and that the subordinate or the 
subordinated classes must find their equivalent for 


t 
state in more or less voluntary organizations: pil 


societies, churches, ethical culture groups, art, literar 


and drama leagues, and what not. “Men have always 


been associated together in living, and association in con- ~ 


joint behavior has affected their relation to one another 
as individuals.” But “the prime condition of a demo- 
cratically organized public is a kind of knowledge and 
insight which does not yet exist.” Dewey says the hope 
of the future is not in any Great Society, but in the resto- 


ration of neighborhood life: democracy begins at home. ~ 


“The individual” and “the social” represents a false antith- 
esis: the individual must find himself in the community, 
and vice versa. 


III. Socrat PsycHoLocy AND SoctaL Work 


THE MYTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL. By Cartes ~ 


W. Woop. 
$2.50. 


ABOUT OURSELVES, Psychology for Normal People. 
By H. A. Overstreet. New York, W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1927. $3.00. 


MAN’S QUEST FOR SOCIAL GUIDANCE. By 
Howarp W. Opum. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1927. $4.50. 


BOUGLE’S EVOLUTION OF VALUES. 
Boucté, translated by Helen Stalker Sellars. 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1926. $2.00. 


By C. 
New 


New York, John Day Company, 1927. © 


STANDING ROOM ONLY? By Epwarp “so. 


Ross. New York, Century Company, 1927. $3.00. 


THE GOAL OF SOCIAL WORK. Edited by Ricwarp | 


C, Casor. 


Cambridge, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1927, $2,90, : 
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AN AMERICAN PILGRIMAGE, Portions of the let- 
ters of Grace Scribner. Arranged by WIniFrep L. 
CHAPPELL. New York, Vanguard Press, 1927. $.50. 


Mr. Wood says—apropos of the problem with which 
we have been concerned above: “The only legislatures in 
existence are those which are concerned not with people’s 
actual relation to life but with their irrelevant geographical 
location.” The college professor, the artisan, the crook, 
may live in the same ward and be represented by the same 
assemblyman. “There is no common interest to compel 
collective action . . . the result is that a ‘good’ govern- 
ment never seems to last very long.” But the author is 
not really so much interested in politics as in other things. 
He believes that, no more than the African tribesman, 
does the individual in any society count as such: he is 
significant only in his relation to his group, ultimately to 
society at large. The author’s convictions are all the more 
interesting as being apparently the result of a varied career 
as ninth child of a country preacher, as an expelled high 
school pupil, and later a college student who did not finish 
his course, as a casual laborer, mill worker and locomotive 
fireman, as a journalist and editor, as an investigator of 
Christian missions in the Orient, and as collaborator with 
Bishop Brown of the American Episcopal Church in the 
preparation of his book My Heresy. 


One of the most interesting sections of this book deals _ 


with the relation of the sexes. For this author, as for 
more than one modern investigator, the family was based 
upon property, which included the wife and the children 
she bore. For long, women were content with this theory 
and the practice which resulted therefrom; at least we 
have no extant record of any vociferous protest against 
the patriarchal family by the women of antiquity. Girls 
in previous ages, and in some places now, accepted the 
mates chosen for various more or less good reasons by 
their parents, and, despite certain unfortunate beginnings, 
“women did suceed in learning to love their husbands, for 
human nature can assert itself in the strangest sorts of 
ways.” But modern machine industry has done much 
violence to the family. The break-up of family life is also 
largely chargeable to the younger generation, who, having 
found that families could not be supported until compara- 
tively late under present economic conditions, have prac- 
ticed substitutes therefor, including among others “com- 
panionate marriage.” Not that Mr. Wood thinks that the 
present generation is any more immoral—but merely less 
hypocritical—than preceding generations. 


The writer has some illuminating remarks to make on 
capitalism and machine industry: “The capitalists may 
have understood business, but they knew nothing what- 
ever about that machine; it was no use to them unless 
it was running; and when it did run it produced so much 
that it was likely to ruin its owners.” Hence, on the one 
hand, deliberate sabotage on the part of producers and 
distributors of food and otmer commodities, and, on the 
other hand, competition for wider markets of which the 
World War was a lamentable result. 


It is rather difficult to place such a book as the present ; 
it might have been equally well reviewed under the head of 
government or industry, or even religion, for, curiously, 
the writer finds inspiration in the New Testament, but not 
as Bruce Barton interprets it! The style is vivacious, 
vernacular and, at times, even vulgar ; but, take it by and 
large, it is an interesting book even though one may not 
subscribe to all the writer’s dicta. 
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The purpose of Professor’s Overstreet’s book is to help 
normal people to know a good deal more about themselves 
than they ordinarily do. The author points out that “if 
we are obviously not normal we get well cared for.” Our 
friends take a hand and physicians of body and mind patch 
us up and we “have a blissful time thereafter boring our 
friends to death with tales of what the doctors did to 
us. 


“But if we are normal, no one notices us. And we are 
too busy at our jobs to notice ourselves. So we grow all 
kinds of queer malformations in our physical and psy- 
chological make-up, which, while they do not prevent us 
from selling goods over the counter or cooking dinners for 
the family, nevertheless do a fair amount of damage to 
ourselves and to those who have the questionable fortune 
of living with us.” 


The author’s discussion in Part I of the general ten- 
dency to regress to the infantile, of the fixations of normal 
life, of the seductive art of wish-thinking, of inflated egoes, 
of the way “we fly into disease,” of the way we yield to 
moods and how we should combat them, and of what hap- 
pens “when fears beset,” shows the easy transition from 
the normal to the abnormal. 


Part II directs the reader toward reality and points the 
way to more expansive living. This is a decidedly needed 
emphasis in order to offset the tendency to narrow the 
range of our appreciations. The full fruition of expansive 
living is expressed in our sense of humor and our ability 
to function as “intercreating minds.” The author main- 
tains that we can deliberately increase our sense of humor 
and that our ability to play a more creative part in asso- 
ciation with our fellows is increased by mutual receptivity 
to the idea of “thinking widely and understandingly with 
and through other minds.” And “thus there tends to go 
on a mutually modifying process, a kind of progressive 
creation of new ideas or points of view” which no one 
individual could create in isolation. 


The book is entertainingly written and well illustrates 
the possibility of translating specialized fields of knowl- 
edge into popular form. ‘Therein lies the hope of de- 
veloping a general level of intelligence commensurate with 
the complexities of modern life. 


Man’s Quest for Social Guidance is a useful com- 
pendium for the teacher and the student. It also has 
something to say about the individual and society, and 
Stresses social personality. After some introductory 
chapters it discusses such questions as the physical back- 
ground of society, social emergence, international, national, 
and regional problems (including the Negro in America), 
immigration, the family, childhood and youth, education 
and the social curriculum, religion, government and 
democracy, the city and the country, business and labor, 
maladjustment and social waste, social progress and social 
values. In this connection the writer incidentally refers to 
Bougleé’s Evolution of Values, with which we are next 
concerned. 


Bouglé’s volume is perhaps not so revolutionary as the 
husband of the translator would make out in the intro- 
duction which he has contributed to the English version. 
At the same time the introduction serves to set Bouglé’s 
theory in its place as inspired partly by Durkheim, with 
whom Bouglé agrees in the notion that “opinion plays 
a role in economic values.” Bouglé himself makes much - 
of polytelism—the theory of what may be called “inter- 
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locking values” ; “the same values may serve as means to 
so many different ends. Lines of relation cross and re- 
cross. Values compete and cooperate. The whole situ- 
ation is really very organic and interpenetrative.” More 
specifically, Professor Bouglé discusses economic and 
ideal values, religious and moral values, values in science, 
industry and art. He is one of those who think that re- 
ligion is doomed and that man can find his inspiration 
in “pure reason.” But he has no use for historical ma- 
terialism, as such, agreeing with President Masaryk of 
Czecho-Slovakia that it results in “illusionism”—the 
theory that anything else than material motives and theo- 
ries are illusory and unimportant in man’s collective 
efforts. 


In conclusion he says, with special reference to France, 
that there are two tendencies—toward differentiation and 
toward conjunction of values—“tendencies which are op- 
posite only in appearance and in reality supplementary.” 
In other words, no one pattern is sufficient to frame 
human life; whoever attempts to judge any individual 
or society by a single standard is in reality forcing him 
or it upon a Procrustean bed. Man has so many contacts 
with the world and with ultimate reality that what Bouglé 
calls polytelism is justified not only in theory but in 
reality. 

But if Professor Ross’s startling thesis in Standing 
Room Only? be right it is a question whether in the future 
humanity will have any values left to strive for. The 
teeming myriads who inhabit the globe seem to be in- 
creasing so rapidly that we are again face to face with 
the problem that confronted Malthus. After a century 
when mechanical means of increasing food supply seemed 
to be outdistancing the increase in population, a reverse 
tendency seems to be again setting in. To those who 
have not followed recent vital statistics the figures that 
Ross presents are alarming. The natural increase is due 
to the astounding decline of mortality throughout various 
ages and classes of population and to a birth rate which 
is more than holding its own. Therapeutics, including 
personal hygiene and public sanitation, with their pro- 
phylactic effect, have removed scourges which formerly 
decimated at periodic intervals the population of this or 
that nation or group, and birth control, so far as the bulk 
of the population of the world is concerned, seems to be 
still in the offing. 

Nevertheless, the proletariat—to use that word in its 
original sense of the child-rearing portion of the popula- 
tion—seems to be in some degree awakening to the peril 
of unrestricted multiplication; Professor Ross quotes 
some surprising personal letters, frequently illiterate, 
from married women who live in constant fear, and from 
husbands who chafe at efforts toward control of offspring. 
Marital continence as a remedy is, the writer holds, im- 
possible and immoral, and likely to result in more trouble 
than it remedies; but enforced bearing of weaklings and 
defectives is perhaps worse. Professor Ross sees such 
women as “slaves to maternity,” and advocates the “eman- 
cipation of wives” through the dissemination of contra- 
ceptive measures to the population as a whole. He has 
scant patience with religious taboos on the restriction of 
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prolificacy ; he quotes Dean Inge’s espousal of the cause 
which he himself supports. 


The other menace which the writer sees is that oh@- 
restricted immigration. 


Dr. Cabot has edited the Proceedings of the 1925 Con- 
ference of Social Work at Swampscott, and has in the 
concluding chapter undertaken to sum up some of the 
results of the Conference. He finds the chief menace to 
humanity in “suffering, misery that enslaves,” which must 
be “relieved for freedom’s sake in freedom’s name. . . , 
The fundamental human desires are essentially alike in 
all nations, in all centers, for richer, for poorer, for bet- 
ter and for worse, in sickness and in health. To set these 
conflicting desires free is a task not only for the social 
worker but for the statesman, the teacher, the doctor, the 
minister of religion. But the sort of trouble in which 
people call for the social worker’s help distinguishes his 
task from others. Just how can one best phrase these 
fundamental desires? . How far are they con- 
ceived to head up toward a central master desire?” The 
author quotes several lists of such fundamental desires, 
including self-support, self-expression, self-respect, re- 
spect for others, justice, happiness, security, recognition, 
response. “The social worker’s goal . . . is the relief 
of misery and unhappiness so that people’s enfranchised 
and organized desires can find their expression in the social 
relationships which are part of their natural outlet.” 


One of these social workers was Grace Scribner, whose 
story is told in the little book, An American Pilgrimage. 
She was tragically run down by an automobile drivesby 
an ex-service man, whpse war record gained hinS¥jMs 
release from custody. Says Dr. Harry F. Ward in his 
foreword: “Organically the city values more the unre- 
strained rush for pleasure and power that it does lives 
like Grace Scribner’s, and thereby reveals itself the City 
of Mammon instead of the City of Mankind, much less 
the City of God.” : 

Born in humble circumstances, self-educated, in a far 
wider sense than this term usually implies, to the extent 
of a catholic appreciation of the good and beautiful and 
true, whether represented in art, religion or literature, 
Grace Scribner was successively editorial assistant on the 
Deaconess Advocate, assistant in the office of the Meth- 
odist Board of Sunday Schools, editorial assistant on the 
Epworth Herald, and assistant secretary of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. The book is made up 
largely of excerpts from her own letters, concerning books, 
beauty, feminism, religion, the war, and her own spiritual 
awakening. She was a pacifist to whom the war was a 
“long-drawn out tragedy,” “the present horrible situa- 
tion”; but “she was no utopian dreamer divorced from 
the necessities of the situation in which the people found 
themselves involved against their will” and “she struggled 
to define for herself an ethical position with respect to 
the war and war in general.” She carries away from an 
address by one of Gandhi’s followers at the Civic Club 
“a restless, dissatisfied feeling that those of us who are 
digging away at the outside structure of society are miss- 
ing something. But we must not again lose ourselves in 
mysticism. Too much time has been lost on that path 


before now.” r 
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